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The population of Nazareth has been va- | lack of ornament. <A_ beautiful screen 
—e riously estimated. Burckhardt says three | stood in one corner; a large chair and foot- 
thousand; Buckingham, two thousand; | stool of painted velvet in another; the 
Richardson, six or seven hundred. This | the ground not left white, but shaded to 
——— progressive reduction would seem to imply | match the carpets. A little imitation’ chess 
that the numbers are rapidly declining; but | table with a wreath of handsome painted 
nothing is more uncertain than the conclu- | flowers winding round its pillar; a couple 
sion which European travellers are often | of alabaster vases of a rich and classic pat- 
led to form on a cursory view of Oriental | tern standing on brackets, and filled wit) 
towns. ‘The Mahometans are probably not | blooming hyacinths, and a Chinese work- 
SS, more than one tenth of the whole; the rest | basket lined with gay silk, on a frame to 
are Christians of different denominations. | match the chess table. There were pretty 
“They are all,’? says Buckingham, “ Arabs | lustres on the mantels, the fire irons were 
of the country, and notwithstanding the | bright, and when Helen at length threw 
of heart, small circle in which their opposing faiths | herself into a large, comfortable rocking- 
meet, it is said, to their honor, that they | chair by the side of a cheerful fire, and 
ne, live together in mutual forbearance and | looked at her cousin prettily dressed in a 
tranquillity.” Richardson also describes | delicate cashmere, with a becoming orna- 
nk, the Christians of Nazareth as a civil and | ment in her glossy hair, and a countenance 
industrious body of ‘men; and adds, that | beaming with health and happiness, she 
the place is far better provided than Tibe- | could not help laughing. ‘ Not quite so 
: rias, with every convenience and necessary | dismal, as I expected, coz ;” said she at 
_— of life. — Pictorial Illustrations of the Bibic. | \ength. ‘ But you have not acted in good 
— faith; you have not carried out your own 
Des, : al | principles. There has been a good deal of 
Mloral Gales | money spent here, if I have any talent at 
in, then, a calculation. I should call some of these 
—_ oni. | things really extravagant. The pictures, 
, ’ for instance, must have drawn largely upen 
EMILY MARSH. your capital.” 
eae “They are every one of my own paint- 
CHAPTER SECOND. ; Passed | 
= ing ; done three or four years ago, before | 
The morning after Helen Monro’s return | came to you ?” 
from New York, she received an invitation ‘* Why have you never shown them?” 
: from her cousin Emily, now Sirs. Butler, to “7 did not think it worth while.” 
ir i pass the day with her. ‘ Yes,” thought **'Those window blinds must have cost 
she, “I will go, certainly, though I shall something.” 
find it wonderfully dull after coming from “-f'perstiaded the maker to let me color 
ht my aunt’s gay family, where I saw fashion- | them myself; and he was so delighted to 
gm, ih able ladies every morning, and smart beaux get anovel pattern, that he would take noth- 
every evening; where we yer on, and | ing for the varnishing and mounting.” 
NAZARETH. the abode of his mother, and probably o | punned, and ridiculed our neighbors, and ““T see the chair, and foot-stool, and 
ied he cue 00 Tie. whe te bel Joseph. This we learn from St. Luke i. joked each other all,the day long. Emily | screen are of your own manufacture also ; 
been brought up; and, as his pease was, he 26. This explains why they selected this | will be delighted to hear some of those ex- | but you did not make those alabaster vases, 
, went into the synagogue on the Sabbath-day, | place for their residence on returning from cellent puns, and capital jokes, and I shall | nor that figure piece to match on the man- 
and stood up for to read.”—Sr. Luxe, iv. 16. Egypt; when prevented from, what appears | certainly take a little pleasure in contrast- | tel.” 
atin usendinie tins Udnies Renate: ca cei alee, to have been their first intention, of settling | ing the kind of life she might have led, as ‘No, nor should I have bought them. 
scure place, the name of which does not cc- ~ Judea, and probably at Bethlehem—from Mrs. Findlay, with her dull fire-side, and | They were a wedding present to me from a 
ons-i»-die O68 Sectent. ce ae ee which they knew that the Messiah was to | silent, awkward table. Emily is not awk- gentleman lately from Italy, whose only 
aware that it is mentioned = the Jewish proceed, which they might have conceived | ward herself, but her husband it and they | daughter, my husband had just cured of a 
ce, witines. otherwise thes #6 the deciing to extend to his being brought up as well | must both feel rather mean in their small | dangerous fever. The hyacinths I have 
place ar Bien i fees mete alias Sa as born t iere. ; way of living. I have observed that noth- reared myself in little China pots which fit 
mentioned as a place ‘of any note. It is Mr. Buckingham reckons the private ing gives people dignity and self-possessicn | inside.” 
siteanedh dhaek tam eilles 40 Gee nantes of dwellings of the town at two hundred and | like living in style, and having plenty of ‘** At any rate, your carpets, and chairs, 
Mount Tabor, and twenty-five west from fifty. They are built of stone, which isa] money. Let’s see, continued she, laying | and sofas must have cost money, and a good 
— the point where the Jordan issues from the material always at hand; and are flat-roof- | out several handsome dresses, I will wear deal too ; and the furnishing of your cham- 
sea of Galilee. It is within the territory ed, being in general only one story, but are | my old, striped mouslin-de-laine, with a | bers. . 
which cuss balenned ta the Gibe of Geko» sufficiently spacious and commodious for black silk apron, and I will.dress my hair “Yes, they did cost money ; but you see 
lon. St. Luke defines its local position in the ; accommodation of a numerous poor | plain out of compliment to Emily. She, I | the carpets are of a pattern that look very 
wns, mentioning that our Lord’s townsmen, of- family. The streets are steep, from the know, will think it her duty to wear a/ well without a border; and I hired a wo- 
fended at the freedom of his daceutes in inclination of the hill on which they stand, | calico. int by the day to make them and put them 
| of sin, the synagogue, “ thrust him out of the city narrow from — and dirty from the Helen went early, for, thought she, “if | down, which was a great saving. My own 
anit fod bien 0 the heow of the Mill whereen | Soreness of Whe eel. OF The patins SOG) Hinily is engaged Gt tet See vous or Her | Venus, Sad Che apany Cheunes, one avs aa 
0, the city was built, that they might cast him dings, the Mahometan mesque is at present | kitchen, I can look over her parlors by my- | vants’ room are all very comfortable, and I 
down headlong.” This has been under- the most conspicuous. It is a neat edifice, | self; she may feel more comfortable to | should not be surprised if you thought they 
auiailine stood to imply that the city stood on thetop surrounded by a wall of goed masonry, and | have me take a first look when she is away. approached to elegance when you see them 
oh the Ril: beh 4 mee nite: ec Gees furnished with a plain white minaret, sur- | I dare say she has not got off her morning | But having so little preparation to make 
[ON. mean, or che s more chs Pe + stood rounded, in the usual style, by a gallery, wrapper yet.” for my wedding, I had plenty of time to do 
1e- Youth's | on the on deckieiny ff a hill ing ond sormoanied ‘by & ereseess; the whole To Helen’s surprise, she found Mrs. | all the sewing myself; and my husband 
office, for from its base, as is the case at present. The | *7s!p8 from the centre of the town, as ifto | Butler seated at her needle work in her flatters me by saying that it is taste in se- 
road to Nazareth is properly a ‘descent into announce the triumph of its dominion to | back parlor. Helen traly loved her cousin, | lection and arrangement, rather than ac- 
4 a hollow among mountains. at the base and | ‘0S approaching from afar. (See Buck- | and she forgot everything else in the pleas- | tual cost which gives them a pretty look. 
SHOOLS on the clave of one of which the tow “| ingham, vol. i. p. 147-8.) The other pub- | ure of meeting. When that was over, she | I had little to spend for dresses, and little 
ane stands Dr Richardson wih dnniien ten lic buildings are the Greek church, on the | retreated a few paces and looked at her | for the wedding; your mother had given 
very suite- detion “Pie sale siitieitlian. » eieaiiiies southeast edge of the town at the foot of the | cousin. Then she took a long look around | me my board while I lived with her, and 
nd corrett I) basin encompassed by mountains; it seems | Pill; the Mironite church, opposite the | the rooms; the folding doors of the two| Dr. Butler had saved some interest; his 
e had for as if fifteen ssountdine wet. te ane pe pe Latin convent ; and the convent itself, parlors were open, and she could see the mother gave me my beds and several arti- 
ciumae ter thin. delinbaie spot; they rise which Buckingham declares to be one of | whole. ‘The floors were covered with | cles of furniture for the chambers, so that 
suai lites a gh outa the largest and most _commodious he had | Brussels carpet, a drab ground, sprinkled | our great fortune, our whole five thousand 
March, 1845. foun intpusion. 52 ica tich and beautiful | S°e™ ™ the Levant. Tt was thoroughly re- | with bunches of flowers. The windows | dollars remains untouched. Not that I 
th my Youth’ field, in the midst of barren mountains: it paired and considerably enlarged in 1738 ; were shaded with mus.in blinds? not cover- should have hesitated to spend a part of it,. 
‘suaen 54 © thowades in Ge trees. small re” ge and represents a more ancient edifice, | ed with a glaring, ill drawn piece of archi- | if it had been necessary to make us comfor- 
t decision #1) hedges of the prickly pear enh the ; which is ascribed to the Emperess Helena, tecture, but with a shaded bar around the | table; but it was not. I have not for the 
ee | Mates ale an ald cael and some remains of which may still be | edge, and an elegantly painted little land- | present a wish ungratified. I have taken a 
And whats) ry ole iad re sn sini pasture. | seen, in the form of subverted columns, scape set like a medallion in the centre. | thousand times more pleasure in planning 
t foe bes » onthe al side = geal rage with fragments of capitals and bases of pil- | The furniture was all of mahogany, simple, | and making my little outfit, than F should 
ios) the aspect of the spot where our Saviour | !#*:lying near the existing structure. ‘The | yet elegant in its form. There were no | have done in ordering the most splendid 
w could Ibi) was brought up, and spent nearly the whole church of the Annunciation, within this | glasses and very little carving. No gilding | things from an upholsterer’s. 
- Companiell of his life: oat ion dite lien : il convent, is said, by Burckhardt, to be the | except what was on the frames of eight or ‘*Every one to their taste,” replied 
e grows oa —_that, before he was b Na th Ta eon finest in Syria, after that of the Holy | ten pictures which were hung tastefully | Helen. ‘‘ For my part, I should not want 
sper 3 air ieneienty mu wncsenee Sepulchre at Jerusalem. upon the white walls; yet was there no | to calculate so closely, and live so plainly 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











as you must do. I should like alittle more 
leisure too, than you can possibly have. 
How in the world with your taste and ac- 
complishments can you be contented to 
sweep and dust, or to sit and sew from 
morning till night? How can you be con- 
tented with one poor, cheap servant, that 
wants overseeing all the time, and how do 
you get along without society, for this sav- 
ing principle forbids all these things.” 

“How differently we think and feel,” 
replied Emily laughing. ‘‘ Don’t you see, 
coz, that what we save in Charlotte de 
Russe and Champagne for one large party, 
enables us to buy a great many fat chick- 
ens, and tender sirloins, for our own eat- 
ing. Don’t you see that the same talent 
which would enable me to paint a good pic- 
ture, will help me to make a good pudding, 
or a delicate bit of pastry? And to let you 
into a bit of a secret, I like to do the last 
kind of things better than the first, particu- 
larly when my husband is to eat it, and 
praise me for it. As tosweeping and dust- 
ing, or sewing all day; you have no idea 
how quick I am, and, by being diligent in 
the morning when my husband is out, how 
much time I get to follow my own devices; 
how I am always dressed to receive him, 
and at leisure to talk or read with him when 
he is at home. I confess to one piece of 
extravagance. I keep a little girl to help 
me in my own work; and I keep a good, 
thorough servant besides, who cooks well, 
and is willing by reason of good treatment 
to turn her hand to other things when ne- 
cessary. So that you see I have not so 
much to do, after all. As for my poor, 
bashful husband, and my hundrum, solitary 
life, you may set your heart at rest; I veri- 
ly believe we have more wit and humor, 
more intelligence and information, more 
heart-felt mirth and gaiety among the friends 
who are willing to visit us in a social way, 
than is generally to be found in the most 
crowded parties.” 

I dare say my young readers would be 
glad after this long conversation to know 
what Mrs. Butler had for dinner on the day 
on which her cousin Helen first dined with 
her; but I have filled my chapter, and they 
must wait until next week.” 8. 8. A. 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE INQUISI- 
TION. 
BY COLONEL LEMANOUSKI. 


[An abstract of one of his Lectures in Marl- 
boro Chapel, Boston, a few months ago.] 


In the year 1809, being then at Madrid, 
my attention was directed to the Inquisi- 
tion near that city. Napoleon had previous- 
ly issued a decree for the suppresston of 
this institution, wherever his victorious 
troops should extend their arms. I remind- 
ed Marshal Soult, then governor of Madrid, 
of this decree, who directed me to proceed 
to destroy the Inquisition. I informed him 
that my regiment, the 9th of the Polish 
lancers, were insufficient for such a service, 
but that if he would give me two additional 
regiments, I would undertake the work. 
He accordingly gave me the two required 
regiments, one of which the 117th, was un- 
der the command of Colonel De Lile, who 
is now, like myself, a minister of the gos- 
pel. He is pastor of one of the Evangelical 
churches in Marseilles. With these troops 
I proceeded - forthwith to the Inquisition, 
which was situated about five miles from 
the city. The Inquisition was surrounded 
with a wall of great strength, and defended 
by about 400 soldiers. When we arrived 
at the walls, I addressed one of the senti- 
nels, and summoned the holy fathers to sur- 
render to the imperial army, and open the 
gates of the Inquisition. The sentinel who 
was standing on the wall appeared to enter 
into conversation for a few moments with 
some one within, at the: close of which he 
presented his musket, and shot one of my 
men. ‘This was a signal for attack, and [ 
ordered my troops to fire upon those who 
appeared on the wall. 

It was soon obvious that it was an une- 
qual warfare. ‘The walls of the Inquisition 
were covered with the soldiers of the holy 
office ; there was also a breastwork upon 
the wall, behind which they kept continu- 
ally, only as they partially exposed them- 
selves as they discharged their muskets. 
Our troops were in the open plain, and ex- 
posed to destructive fire. We had no can. 





non, nor could we scale the walls, and the 
gates successfully resisted all attempts at 
forcing them. I saw that it was necessary 
to change the mode of attack, and directed 
some trees to be cut down and trimmed, 
and brought to the ground, to be used as 
battering rams. ‘T'wo of these were taken 
up by detachments of men, as numerous as 
could work to advantage, and brought to 
bear upon the walls with all the power that 
they could exert, regardless of the fire which 
was poured upon them from the walls. 
Presently the walls began to tremble, and 
under the well-directed and persevering ap- 
plication of the ram, a breach was made, 
and the imperial troops rushed into the In- 
qnisition. Here we met with an incident, 
which nothing but Jesuitical effrontery is 
equal to. The inquisitor general, followed 
by the father confessors in their priestly 
robes, all came out of their rooms, as we 
were making our way into the interior of 
the Inquisition; and with long faces, and 
their arms crossed over their breasts, their 
fingers resting on their shoulders, as though 
they had been deaf to all the noise of the 
attack and defence, and had but just learn- 
ed what was going on, they addressed them- 
selves in the language of rebuke to their 
own soldiers, saying, ‘‘ Why do you fight 
our friends, the French?” 

Their intention, apparently, was to make 
us think that this defence was wholly un- 
authorized by them, hoping, if they could 
produce in our minds a belief that they 
were friendly, they should have a better op- 
portunity in the confusion and plunder of 
the Inquisition to escape. Their artifice 
was too shallow, and did not succeed. I 
caused them to be placed under guard, and 
all of the soldiers of the Inquisition to be 
secured as prisoners. We then proceeded 
to examine the prison house of hell. We 
passed through room after room, found al- 
tars and crucifixes and wax candles in abun- 
dance, but could discover no evidences of 
iniquity being practised there, nothing of 
those peculiar features which we expected 
to find in an Inquisition. Here was beauty 
and splendor, and the most perfect order of 
architecture on which my eyes had ever 
rested. The proportions were perfect. 
The ceiling and walls of wood were scour- 
ed and highly polished. The marble floors 
were arranged with a strict regard to or- 
der. There was everything to please the 
eye, and gratify a cultivated taste; but 
where were those horrid instruments of tor- 
ture of which we had been told, and where 
those dungeons in which human beings 
were said to be buried alive? We searched 
in vain. The holy fathers assured us that 
they had been belied; that we had seen 
all! and I was prepared to give up the 
search, convinced that this Inquisition was 
different from others of which | had heard. 

But Colonel De Lile was not so ready as 
myself to give up the search, and said to 
me, ‘ Colonel, you are commander to-day, 
and as you say soit must be; but if you 
will be advised by me, let this marble floor 
be examined! Let some water be brought 
in, and poured upon it, and we will watch 
and see if there is any place through which 
it passes more freely than others.’ I re- 
plied to him, ‘‘ Do as you please, Colonel,” 
and ordered water to be brought according- 
ly. The slabs of marble were large, and 
beautifully polished. When the water had 
been poured over the floor, much to the 
dissatisfaction of the inquisitors, a careful 
examination was tade of every seam in the 
floor, to see if the water passed through. 
Presently Col. De Lile exclaimed that he 
had found it. By the side of one of these 
marble slabs the water passed through fast, 
as though there was an opening beneath. 
All hands were now at work for further 
discovery ; the officers with their swords, 
and the soldiers with their bayonets, seek- 
ing to clear out the seam and pry up the 
slab; others with the butts of their mus- 
kets striking the slab with all their might 
to break it, while the priests remonstrated 
against our desecrating their holy and beau- 
tiful house. While thus engaged, a sol- 
dier, who was striking with the butt of his 
musket, struck a spring, and the marble slab 
flew up. Then the faces of the inquisitogs 
grew pale; and as Belshazzar, when the 
hand writing appeared on the wall, so did 
these men of Belial shake and quake in 
every bone, joint, and sinew. We looked 
beneath the marble slab, now partly up, and 
we saw a staircase. I stepped to the table, 
and took from the candlestick one of the 
candles four feet in length, which was burn- 





ing, that I might explore what was before 
us. As I was doing this I was arrested by 
one of the inquisitors, who laid his hand 
gently on my arm, and with a very demure 
and holy look, said, ‘‘ My son, you must not 
take that with your profane and bloody 
hand; it is holy.” ‘‘ Well, well,’’ I said, 
**T want something that is holy to see if it 
will not shed light on iniquity ; I will bear 
the responsibility.”’ 

I took the candle, and proceeded down 
the staircase. I now discovered why the 
water revealed to us this passage. Under 
the floor was a tight ceiling, except at the 
trap-door, which could not be rendered 
clese; hence the success of Colonel De 
Lile’s experiment. As wereached the foot 
of the stairs, we entered a large square 
room, which was called the Hall of Judg- 
ment. In the centre of it was a large block, 
and a chain fastened to it. On this they 
had been accustomed to place the accused, 
chained to his seat. On one side of the 
room was one elevated seat, called the 
throne of judgment. This the inquisitor 
general occupied, and on either sides were 
seats less elevated, for the holy fathers when 
engaged in the solemn business of the holy 
Inquisition. From this room we proceeded 
to the right, and obtained access to small 
cells, extending the entire length of the 
edifice; and here, what a sight met our 
eyes! How has the benevolent religion of 
Jesus been abused and shandered by its pro- 
fessed friends ! 

These cells are places of solitary con- 
finement, where the wretched objects of in- 
quisitorial hate were confined year after 
year, till death released them of their suf- 
ferings, and there their bodies were suffer- 
ed to remain until they were entirely de- 
cayed, and the rooms had become fit for 
others to occupy. To prevent this prac- 
tice from being offensive to those who occu- 
pied the Inquisition, there were flues or 
tubes extending to the open air, sufficiently 
capacious to carry ‘off the odor from those 
decaying bodies, In these cells we found 
the remains of some who had died; some of 
them had been dead apparently but a short 
time, while of others nothing remained but 
their bones, still chained to the floor of 
their dungeon. In others we found the liv- 
ing sufferer of every age, and of both sexes, 
from the young man and maiden to those of 
threescore and ten years, all as naked as 
when they were born into the world. Our 
soldiers immediately applied themselves to 
releasing these captives from their chains, 
stript themselves in part of their own cloth- 
ing to cover these wretched beings, and 
were exceedingly anxious to bring them up 
to the light of day. But aware of the dan- 
ger, I insisted on their wants being sup- 
plied, and their being brought gradually to 
the light as they could bear it. 

When we had explored these ‘cells, and 
opened the prison doors of those who yet 
survived, we proceeded to explore another 
room on the left. Here we found the in- 
struments of torture, of every kind which 
the ingenuity of men or devils could invent. 
At the sight of them the fury of our sol- 
diers refused any longer to be restrained. 
They declared that every inquisitor, monk, 
and soldier of the establishment deserved 
to be put to the torture. We did not at- 
tempt any longer to restrain them, ‘They 
commenced at once the work of torture 
with the holy fathers. I remained till Isaw 
four different kinds of torture applied, and 
then retired from the awful scene, which 
te?minated not while one individual remain- 
ed of the former guilty inmates of this an- 
te-chamber of hell, on whom they could 
wreak revenge. As soon as the poor suffer- 
ers from the cells of the Inquisition could 
with safety be brought out of their prison to 
the light of day, (news having been spread 
far and near that numbers had been rescued 
from the Inquisition,) all who had been de- 
prived of friends by the holy office, came to 
inquire if theirs were among the number. 

O, what a meeting was there! About a 
hundred who had been buried alive for 
many years, were now restored to the ac- 
tive world, and ‘many of them found here a 
son and there a daughter, here a sister and 
there a brother, and some, alas! could rec- 
ognize no friends. The scene was such 
that no tongue can describe it. When this 
work of recognition was over, to complete 
the business in which I had engaged, I 
went to Madrid and obtained a large quan- 
tity of gunpowder, which I had placed un- 
derneath the edifice, and in its vaults, and 
as we applied the slow match there was a 


joyful sight to thousands of admiring eyes. 
O! it would have done your heart good to 
see it; the walls and massive turrets of 
that proud edifice were raised toward the 
heavens, and the Inquisition of Madrid was 
‘no more.—S. S. Advocate. 
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EGYPTIAN FROGS. 


“ And the river shall bring forth frogs abun- 
dantly, which shall go up and come into thine 
house, and into thy bed-chamber, and upon thy 
bed, and into the house of thy servants, and 
upon thy people, and into thine ovens, and into 
thy kneading troughs.”—Exod. viii. 3. 


Frogs are still very abundant in the Nile, 
and other waters of Egypt. This and sev- 
eral of the other plagues consisted in giving 
an unexampled intensity and magnitude to 
some of the greatest nuisances of the coun- 
try. ‘The astonishing extent of this inva- 
sion of frogs is indicated not only by the 
immense heaps of their carcases which ul- 
timately corrupted the land; but still more 
expressly by the fact, that their numbers 
were such as to oblige them to forego their 
natural habits, and, instead of confining 
themselves to the waters and moist soils, to 
spread over the country, intruding even in- 
to the most frequented and driest places— 
the most private chambers, the beds, nor 
even the ovens being exempt from their 
visitation. Here, as in other instances, the 
objects of superstition became the instru- 
ment of punishment. The frog was one of 
the sacred animals of the Egyptians; but 
whether because they esteemed or disliked 
it, has not been distinctly ascertained. ‘The 
Egyptians were not the only people of an- 
tiquity whose deities were the object of 
their dislike or fear. The frog of Egypt is 
the rana punctata, or dotted frog, so called 
from its ash-color being dotted with green 
spots. ‘The feet are marked with transverse 
bands, and the toes are separate to half 
their length. This frog changes color 
when alarmed, and is comparatively rare in 
Europe.—Pictorial Illustrations of the 
Bible. 
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THE FORSAKEN CHILD. 


There are a great number of wolves in 
Caffreland. These wolves are very bold 
and are fond of human flesh. They will 
often creep at night into a Caffre hut, and 
slyly steal the babe from beneath its moth- 
er’s ox skin cloak. Sometimes they are 
bolder still, and attack larger children even 
in the day time. 

One evening, before the Caffres had lain 
down to sleep in their huts, a little girl 
about eight years old was lying near the 
door of her father’s dwelling, when four 
wolves suddenly came upon her; one seiz- 
ed her by the head, another by the shoul- 
der, and two others by her legs, and car- 
ried her off ina moment. The neighbors 
heard her screams, and ran after these cruel 
robbers.. As soon as they overtook them, 
they forced the wolves to let go their hold 
and to scamper away; but they found the 
poor child dreadfully injured by the teeth of 
the hungry beasts. 

The parents nursed the little sufferer in 
their hut, but could not heal her wounds. 
The heat and the flies soon made the child 
very offensive and loathsome to all around. 
As her parents thought the child must die, 
they were anxious to get her out of the hut 
before she expired, for the Caffres cannot 
bear to touch adead body. So they said 
to her, ‘‘ Which shall we do to you; shall 
we call the young men to kill you with their 
spears, or shall we take you to the woods 
to die?” How hard are the hearts of the 
heathen. ‘ 

If you had been in the place of the Caf- 
fre child, which would you have chosen? 
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it she was taken to the woods she might 
linger several days before hunger put an 
end to her life, or the wolves might come 
again and devour her. The spears would 
not give her so much pain as the jaws of the 
wolves, and they would kill her more quick- 
ly than hunger. But, then, who could tell, 
put that some kind person might find her 
in the woods, and take pity upon hey ! 

The child replied, ‘“‘take me to the 
woods.” Her parents carried herto a great 
distance from her home, and laid her down 
among some thick trees, where no eye could 
‘see her, no ear could hear her dying groans. 
They did not even stay to watch beside 
her; they left her all alone. 

When the little girl was left by herself, a 
thought came into her mind; it was God 
who put it there. She remembered the 
missionary ; she knew where he lived; she 
said, ‘I will try to creep to his house; he 
is kind—he will not cast me out.” She 
found it very hard to drag her wounded 
limbs over the rough places, and to climb 
the steep sides of the green hills. After 
creeping along for several miles, she reach- 
ed the mission’ry’s dwelling. 

The good man was touched with com- 
/passion when he beheld the bleeding child. 
‘He counted the number of wounds made 
by the teeth of the cruel wolves; there 
were fourteen. The most dreadful was the 
wound in the head. The wolf had tried to 
cram it all in his jaws, and had torn open 
one cheek, and had rent away the flesh of 
the skull. The missionary laid the child 
upon a soft bed, washed her wounds, and 
dressed them with ointment, and bound 
them up with linen cloths, then watched 
over her day by day, till at length the sore 
places began to heal. While he nursed 
her, he told her of that Saviour who had 
done more for her than he could ; who de- 
livered his lambs from the jaws of Satan, 
and who laid down his own life that they 
might not perish. This missionary did not 
know whether this little girl loved her Sa- 
viour, though he soon saw she loved him ; 
for when she was quite well and the marks 
were almost gone, he asked her whether 
she wished to go back to her parents; “‘O 
/no,” said she, “‘they cast me out; but you 
took me in; I will stay with you.” 

A little while afterwards, as the good 
man was walking a short distance from his 
house, he heard a voice; it was the voice 
ofa child; it was the voice of prayer; he 
looked, and saw the poor nursling among 
the tall weeds, praying most earnestly to 
her Father in heaven. Now he hoped that 
she was one of the lambs of Jesus. How 
much had she to thank God for! even for 
falling into the jaws of the wolves! for had 
she not been torn by beasts, she might 
never have listened to the missionary’s 
words ; she might have perished forever. 

[Youth’s Miss. Rep. 
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THE TWO BLIND CHILDREN. 


Dear children,—I have been thinking 
lately what a great blessing God confers 














upon us when he gives us sight. Think 
how many things you can see, and how hap- 
py it makes you to be able to look at them. 
There are many bright and beautiful things 
in the world which could not at all add to 
our happiness if we were all blind, but 
which, if God grants us the blessing of 
sight, afford us a great deal of pleasure. 
| , Toaid you a little in thinking I will men- 
‘tion a few. 
| There is the deep blue sky, curtained 
round so softly bright with the beautiful 
and ever-changing clouds. There is the 
_ Nising and the setting sun; the pure silver 
_ Moon ; the twinkling stars, and the beauti- 
ful rainbow, which makes you almost dance 
| for joy every time you gaze upon it. And 
i there, but a little way from your door, are 
. those noble old trees with their rich green 
jleaves; and a little farther off, perhaps, is 
) a delightful stream of water, so “ sparkling 
and bright in its liquid light.” How many 
delicate and splendid flowers are ‘continu- 





ally opening their beauties all around us 
jduting the whole spring and summer. 
_ There are the sweet birds, that flit about so 

joyously, and.sing such merry songs; and 
\the gay butterflies, with their red, and 
black, and gold colored wings. And there 

are many more pleasant and beautiful 
_ things that God has made which fill us with 
| happiness when we look at them. But sup- 
| Pose you had never seen anything at all, 
/ and could not imagine how anything look- 
ed, and had to feel your way along, or be 





led wherever you went, how do you think 
you should feel? I read a piece of poetry 
the other day about a little blind boy, and, 
as I think you would perhaps feel some- 
what as he did, I will send the verses’ to 
you. 
“The day was bright and beautiful— 
The boys to play had gone, 
Save one who sat beside the door, 
Dejected and alone; 
And as the tones of merry sport 
Came faintly to his ear, 
He sighed, and from his swelling lids 
He brushed the falling tear. 


“ His little heart was rent with pain, 
He could not join the play ; 

He could not run about the fields, 
Nor by the brook side stray ; 

The rolling hoop, the bounding ball, 
The kite borne by the wind-— 

The acorn hunt was nought to him, 
For he, alas! was blind. 


“ He could not see the setting sun, 
And watch the glowing skies— 

The beauty of the moon and stars 
Fell not upon his eyes— 

The rainbow, when it spanned the clouds, 
Was lost unto his sight— 

And waving woods, and sparkling streams, 
For all to him was night ! 


“These truths came fresh into his mind, 
While sitting thus apart— 
No wonder that the tear-drops fell, 
And heavy was his heart. 
Ah! little did the youthful throng, 
Whose hearts were full of joy, 
Reflect upon the lonely state 
Of that poor sightless boy !” 


He felt very lonely and sad, and surely it 
is “‘ no wonder that the tear-drops fell from 
his poor sightless eyes.” Children, never 
think of those who are blind without soften- 
ed hearts of pity and of love; and do not 
forget to thank God very often that he has 
granted you the blessing of sight. 

Let me give you a short account of a lit- 
tle blind girl. Her name was Julia. She 
had never in her whole life seen anything 
at all. When she became old enough and 
strong enough to walk, she was led around 
by her brother Charles, who was two years 
older than Julia. Charles used to take no- 
tice of almost every thing which could be 
seen, and try to tell his little blind sister 
about it. 

One pleasant summer day he took her by 
the hand, and they wandered down in the 
smooth pleasant fields together. He talked 
to her as they went along about the green 
leaves, and the soft green moss, and the 
beautiful flowers, and the bright sunshine, 
and every thing he could think of to make 
her happy. By and by she grew weary— 
for it is hard work to walk when you can- 
not see—and they sat down under a large 
shady treetorest awhile. For afew minutes 
they sat quite still, and listened to the song 
of a little bird. Julia spoke first. 

** Charles,” said she, ‘‘ how long a time 
that sweet bird sings. He must be full of 
joy. Can you see him, and is he as beau- 
tiful as his song is sweet ?’’ 

‘“* Yes, dear Julia, he is a pretty bird, and 
looks very happy as he swings about in the 
air on the very end of that long limb.” 

The little girl sighed, and a large tear 
rolled down her face as she said, 

‘Charley, I wish that I could see. You 
tell me about the flowers of all colors, the 
green leaves, the little birds, the blue sky, 
and so many beautiful things that I long to 
see. I know, as you and dear mother often 
tell me, that I can hear, and feel, and enjoy 
a great many things, but oh! it must be 
delightful to see. But I shall always be 
blind, shall I not?’ 

She wept then, and throwing her arms 
about his neck, whispered, 

“ Charley, if I could only look upon your 
loving face, and our dear mother’s, and all 
my sweet friends, | should not so much 
mind being shut up in darkness to every 
thing else.” 

Charles comforted her as well as he 
could ; but when he looked at her pale face 
he felt very sad, and loved her more and 
more. 

Not long after this, little Julia became 
very sick, and her mother and brother 
watched over her, and prayed earnestly for 
her, but her heavenly Father was about to 
take her to a better home on high. The 
day before she died she lay for a short time 
in her mother’s lap. Her brother Charles 
stood by, and held her hand in his, and 
looked sorrowfully upon her sweet face. 
She was very weak, but talked some ina 
low voice. 





“Mother,” said she, “are there any 
blind persons in heaven ?” 

“No, my child,’’ answered her mother, 
“but why do you ask?” 

“Oh! I have been thinking, since I lay 
here, how good God has always been to us, 
and what a blessed God he is—and then I 
thought how I should love to look at him 
‘for ever. It makes me full of joy to think 
that when I get to heaven I may open my 
eyes and see all around me—see everything 
in that bright world. But, mother, when 
you and Charley get there too, you must 
come to your own little Julia, and tell her 
who you are; and show me, too, which my 
dear father is, who is there now, for you 
know I never saw any of you here.” 

The sweet child was too weak to talk 
any more then, but she kissed her mother 
and Charley, and looked very happy. 

The next day God took her to himself, 
and for the first time opened her eyes, 
which never again will be closed, in a glo- 
rious and holy heaven. There the earnest 
desire of her pious heart may be granted, 
and her song of praise to God’s great name 
will be far sweeter than the sweetest music 
of earth. 

Dear children, will you not remember 
often to thank God for the blessing of 
sight 1—S. S. Journal. 
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JESUS TEACHING HIS DISCIPLES 
HUMILITY. 


‘Unless ye be converted and become as 
this little child, ye cannot enter into the 
kingdom of Heaven.” 


‘Saviour, who thy flock art feeding, 
With the shepherd’s kindest care; 
All the feeble gently leading, 
While the lambs thy bosom share. 


** Now these little ones receiving, 
Fold them in thy gracious arms ; 
There we know,—thy word believing, 

Only there secure from harm. 


‘* Never from thy pasture roving, 
Let them be the lion’s prey ; 
Let thy tenderness, so loving, 
Keep them all life’s dangerous way. 


“Then within thy fold eternal, 
Let them find a resting place ; 
Feed in pastures ever vernal, 


Drink the rivers of thy grace.” 
S. S. Messenger. 


GOD BLESSED THE BOOK, 
Or, the Sailor Boy Converted. 


A short time since a colored sailor hail- 
ed one of the tract missionaries thus :— 
“Why sir! M—, (calling him by name) is 
that you?” ‘‘ Yes, but I don’t know you. 
How do you know anythiug about me?” 
‘OQ, sir, your prayer, put up six years ago, 
over a Testament you then gave me, has 
been answered! God bless you, sir! God, 
I trust, has converted my soul! I read 
that Testament, and there I'found this text : 
The wages of sin is death, but the gift of 
God is eternal life.” ‘‘ But I have not the 
least recollection of you.” ‘‘ Why, sir, 
don’t you remember when you used to come 
with tracts into Anthony street?” ‘ Cer- 
tainly I do.” ‘‘ Well, don’t you recollect, 
when you gave me the Testament, you ask- 
ed my grandmother to kneel down with you, 
and pray that God would bless it to my sal- 





vation?” ‘What ig your grandmother’s 
name?’ ‘ Hagar Johnson; she’ then liv- 
ed in Anthony street, near Hudson street ; 
and my name is Benjamin Mitchell. Why, 
don’t you remember it? That prayer has 
never been out of my mind since. We 
have wanted to meet with you, to tell you 
about it, for we knew you would rejoice 
with us. Won’t you call and see grand- 
mother? OQ, she’ll be so glad to see you.” 
He gave the name and address, and when I 
called, the old woman laid aside her wash- 
ing. ‘“ Why M—, come, come sit down; 
now we shall have a bit.of good talk; my 
boy came home t’other day so pleased, be- 
cause he met you in the street, and that 
you said you’d come and see me ; and then 
I was so afraid I should be out at work 
when you called ; well, God bless you, how 
has your health been?” All this was said 
in a breath. The grandson was within ; 
an aunt was sent for as being a pious wo- 
man, and a full recapitulation of past events 
took place. Among other things the iden- 
tical Testament was handed to me. I found 
written on a fly leaf, “ Joseph Harris, tract 
visiter ; Rev. S. B. Morley, missionary, 
5th Ward, January 7th, 1838. Benjamin 
Mitchell, aged 14 years. May the Lord 
bless this book to the salvation of your 
soul.” ‘‘ Ah sir (said he,) that’s it, I told 
you it was written inmy Testament.” Said 
the grandmother, ‘I’ve prayed for that 
boy’s soul since I first had care of him, 
when he was but two days old; and at last 
the Lord: has heard my poor prayers, and 
blessed his own word in that Testament ; 
and to think that he is now a member of the 
same church with me, I don’t know how to 
be thankful enough.” With our eyes fili- 
ed with tears, and our hearts with unspeak- 
able emotions, we bowed together before 
the throne of grace, feeling so full of praise 
as to have but little sense, comparatively, 
of need; each desiring to express them- 
selves as did good old Simeon, ‘‘ Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, ac- 
cording to thy word, for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation.” 

Another young man, named Charles Har- 
ris, through the conversation of Mitchell, 
his prayers, and thestudy of the same Tes- 
tament, became a Christian. I saw him 
with Mitchell, and he spoke to that effect. 
Mitchell was on board the Missouri, when 
she was burnt in the bay of Gibralter. I 
have read his recommendations from his 
officers and others, giving him a most ex- 
cellent character. I have also been inform- 
ed that his conduct as a Christian is very 
consistent; nor is he an idler, but prompt 
on all occasions to speak fom his Master, 
especially to youn® men; and much good 
has resulted to the glory of God.—Sailor’s 
Magazine. 
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DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 


Ah! what so refreshing—so soothing— 
so satisfying—as the placid joys of home! 

See the traveller—does duty call him for | 
a season to leave his beloved circle? The 
image of his earthly happiness continues 
vivid in his remembrance——it quickens him 
to diligence—it makes him hail the hour 
which sees his purpose accomplished, and 
his face turned towards home—it com- 
munes with him as he journeys, and he 
hears the promise which causes him to 
hope, ‘‘ Thou shalt know also that thy tab- 
ernacle shall be in peace, and thou shalt 
visit thy tabernacle, and not sin.” O! the 
joyful re-union of a divided family—the 
pleasures of renewed interview and conver- 
sation after days of absence ! 

Behold the man of science—he drops the 
laborious and painful. research—closes his 
volume—smooths his wrinkled brow— 
leaves his study, and, unbending himself, 
stoops to the capacities, yields to the wishes, 
and mingles with the diversions of his chil- 
dren. 

Take the man of trade—what reconciles 
him to the toil of business?) What enables 
him to endure the fastidiousness and imper- 
tinence of customers? What rewards him 
for so many hours of tedious confinement ? 
By and by the season of intercourse will 
behold the desire of his eyes and the chil- 
dren of his love, for whom he resigns his 
ease, and in their welfare and smiles he will 
find his recompense. 

Yonder comes the laborer—he has borne 
the burden and heat of the day; the de- 
scending sun has released him of his toil, 
and he is hastening home to enjoy repose. 
Half way down the lane, by the side of 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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which stands his cotfige, his children run 
to meet him. One he carriés and one he 
leads. The companion of his humble life 
is ready to furnish him with his plain re- 
past. See his toil-worn countenance as- 
sume an air of cheerfulness! his hardships 
are forgotten—fatigue vanishes—he eats 
and is satisfied. The evening fair, he walks 
with uncovered head around his garden— 
enters again, and retires to rest! and ‘* the 
rest of a laboring man is sweet, whether he 
eat little or much.” Inhabitant of this 
lowly dwelling! who can be indifferent to 
thy comfort? Peace be to this house ! 

Rev. W, Jay. 


Editorial. 








ANOTHER WONDER. 
Jesus and his disciples went through all the 
cities and villages of Gallilee, preaching the 
gospel, which is called “glad tidings” of the 
kingdom of God; and some good women went 
along with them, to provide food forthem. At 
one place, when they went into a house, the 
people came, in such great companies, to hear 
Jesus, and be cured of their diseases, that they 
could find no time to eat. When some of Jesus’ 
friends heard of it, they said he was beside him- 
self, and they went and tried to make him go 
away and leave the people. But he could not 
be persuaded to leave his work, when there were 
any sick people to be cured, or any to be in- 
structed. He took more deiight in doing good, 
than. he did in eating and drinking. 

At this time, a man was brought to Jesus, who 
was possessed with a devil. An evil spirit was 
in him, and it made him both blind and dumb. 
But, when Jesus saw him, he cast out the evil 
spirit; and then the man could both see and 
hear. When the people saw it, they all wonder- 
ed, and said that Jesus was the Great One that 
was expected—the Son of David—the promised 
Messiah. 

But there were some Scribes and Pharisees, 
who had come down from Jerusalem to watch 
Jesus. They were proud, because they lived 
in the great city of Jerusalem; and I suppose 
some of the poor ignorant people thought they 
must be very wise, who had come from a place 
so renowned; for some people are weak enough 
now to think a person who lives in a great city 
must be a wise and great man. These Scribes 
and Pharisees hated Jesus, and were not willing 
to own that he did any good thing; so they told 
the people that he did not cast out the devils by 
his own power, nor by the power of God; but 
by the power of Beelzebib, the prince of the 
evil spirits. But Jesus told them that, if a na- 
tion or kingdom was divided against itself, it 
would be overthrown ; and if Satan was divided 
against himself, his kingdom could not stand. 
It was very foolish for them to think that Satan 
would cast out himself, or those whom he had 
sent to torment the people. When a strong man 
keeps his palace, he may be quiet and feel se- 
cure; but when a stronger one than himself 
comes upon him, he will overcome him and take 
his estate.; Satan keeps the hearts of sinners 
as his palace ; but when Jesus comes into their 
hearts, he will cast him out. Our readers will 
find a very interesting account of this in Bun- 
yan’s “ Holy War;” in which the author shows 
how Prince Immanuel conquers the town of 
Mansoul. 

But, Jesus intimated to the Scribes and Pha- 
risees, that they had been guilty of blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, by saying that what 
was done by the power of the Spirit of God, was 
done by Satan; and this he said was a sin that 
should never be forgiven, neither in this world 
nor that which was to come, 

Good fruit, Jesus said, could not come from a 
bad tree. If his works were good, he must be 
good. Neither could bad fruit come from a good 
tree; and as their works were bad, they must be 
bad also; and they must give account of every 
thing they said in the day of judgement. 

Did any of our readers ever see a thistle-blow 
ona rose-bush? So you never saw an evil 
temper, wicked words and bad manners come 
from a good heart. “ Even a child is known by 
his doings.” Christ says, “That every.idle word 
that men shall speak, they shall give account 
thereof in the day of judgement.” This we wish 
our readers to remember: Solomon says, “ A 
fool is known by the multitude of words.” The 
tongue is set a going like the clapper of a mill, 
and poure out a multitude of words without 





thought. But for every word a solemn account 
must be given. 

After this, some of the Scribes and Pharisees 
wanted Jesus to give them a sign from heaven, 
to show that he was from God. They expected 
that Christ, when he came, would give them a 


the clouds’; for the earth would not look so beau- 


| tifully, if all the plants were to fade.” 


sign from heaven; but they seemed to forget | 
that he had been showing them signs and won- | 


ders, ever since he began to preach. He told 
them that no sign should be given them but the 
sign of the prophet Jonah; for as Jonah was 
three days and three nights in the whale’s belly, 
so he should be three days and three nights in 
the heart of the earth; meaning, that after*his 
death, he should remain in the tomb as long as 
Jonah did in the fish. 
Ninevah should rise up, in the day of judgement 


But, he said, the men of | 


and condemn the Jews, because they repented | 


at the preaching of Jonah; but the Jews would 
not repent at the preaching of Christ, who was 
greater than Jonah. 


When Jesus had said this, he warned them by | 


a parable. He said when an evil spirit went 
out of a man, he walked about seeking rest, and 
finding none, said, ‘I will return to the house 
I left.” When he came back, he found it empty, 
and every thing in order to receive company ; so 
he went and took with him seven other spirits, 
more wicked than himself—so that the last state 
of that man was worse than the first. 
just like what happens now. When young per- 
sons are serious, and think they will seek God, 
the evil spirit that was in them seems to be gone 
out of them. They are mild, obedient, kind and 
well behaved; they pray and read the Bible, and 
attend religious meetings. But, in many cases, 
they stop short of a change of heart; they get 
nothing better in their hearts than they had be- 
fore ; and when Satan comes back, he finds eve- 
ry thing ready for him—the heart is empty of all 
good, and prepared to receive back the evil spi- 
rit that was there before. But, when he goes 
back he does not go alone; he takes with him 
seven worse spirits; and the person becomes 
seven-fold worse than he was before. We have 
seen such cases—we have seen children that 
were once all engaged about religion, andseem- 
ed to be very pious; but they did not fill. their 
hearts with good things; and presently Satan 
came back and found them empty—so he sent 
seven worse spirits than they had before; and 
now they are as remarkable for their wicked- 
ness, as they were once’ for their seeming 
piety. N. 
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Variety. 








CLOUDS IN THE SKY. 


“ Mother,” said little Fritz, one bright sum- 
mer morning, as he was sitting in the coul shade, 
and feeding his tame hens with corn out of his 
hand; ‘* Mother, what are those spotted things, 
white and gray, or a little red, which are mov- 
ing over our heads ?” 

“They are clouds, dear.” 

“ What are clouds, mother, and why are they 
up there? I think the sky would be much pret- 
tier if it were all blue, and the clouds did not 
come to hide it.” 

“The clouds, dear, are very necessary. With- 
out them we should have no rain.” 

“Why do we want rain, mother? I like ita 
great deal better when the sun shines, than when 
it rains.” 

“Mustn’t you drink, Fritz, when you are 
thirsty, and wouldn’t you faint if 1 were never to 
let you ?” asked his mother. 

“Yes, certainly; Oh, it is very bad to be 
thirsty. But have plants any mouths,” asked 
Fritz. “I could not drink if 1 had no mouth.” 

“ A plant has a great many mouths, dear; but 
you cannot see them with your naked eye, be- 
cause they are so small. They drink in the 
rain through their leaves, and still more through 
their roots, which are made on purpose to suck 
in the moisture. Go to the kitchen and get a 
tumbler of water, and I will show you with this 

lant, which is hanging its head from thirst. 
Yon shall see how it will drink and be re- 
freshed.” 

Fritz went to the kitchen, and soon came back 
with a.tumbler full of water; and his ‘mother 
poured it over the plant, that had been half dried 
up inthe hot sunshine. 

In a very few minutes Fritz saw the plant 
raise its head again, and stand up quite bright 
and fresh, as if it were very happy. This pleas- 
ed him very much, and his mother said, “ You 
see, my little boy, that the plant can drink as 
well as you.” God, who is wise and kind, will 
not let his earth, and what is upon it, famt. He 
has made the clouds to bring rain, to. give the 
fields drink. -It will not be unpleasant to you, 
now, to see them in the sky sometimes, though 
they do cover its beaatiful blue. 

“Ohno! I willrather thank God for making 








“ And where should we get our food, if there 
were no corn, nor fruit, nor any grass for our 
sheep and cows, and the creatures that are food 
for us ?” asked his mother. : 

Fritz now saw the clouds with quite different 
thoughts; and when the days were hot, and the 
earth dry, he would pray that God would send 
some clouds, that’ the plants might not fade away 
with thirst. 

Stories fur Little Folks, Published by Wm. D. Ticknor. 


ANT HOUSES. 

Otto’s cousin Gustavus gave him, for a birth- 
day present, a nightingale, in a beautiful green 
cage; and told him the food of the nightingale 
was meal-worms and ants’ eggs. Le could buy 
the meal-worms of a baker or a flour merchant, 
but the ants’ eggs he would be sure to find in 
his father’s garden.. Hie would only have to put 
a ilower pot, or a little wooden tub, in some dry, 
sunny place, and the arits would find their way 
under the edge and lay their eggs there ; fur they 
were always very careful to put them where the 
rain could not come. 

Otto bought some meal-wornis, but they cost 
almest all his spending money; and he must set 
about finding the eggs, which would cost noth- 
ing. So he did as Gustavus had told him, and, 
found, to his great delight, when he took up the 
flower-pot, on the next day, that a whole colo- 
ny cf ants had crept under it; for the earth was 
thrown up into little heaps, and looked fine, as 
if it had been sifted. Some little ants were 
trotting-about quickly, as if they were trying to 
find out what had happened, to make it so sud- 
denly light. 

Otto took a stick, and poked the earth a little, 
and found a great many little, long white eggs, 
lying abont. He stretched out his hand to put 
the eggs in a little cup which he had brought 
with ium, when, to his great amazement, the Lit- 
tle ants caught up the eggs in their mouths, and 
ran away with them. ' 

When Otto saw the kind, motherly care of 
the ants, the tears came into his eyes, and he 
said, ** No, 1 cannot be so cruel as to trouble ail 
these little creatures, just to make one happy; 
and my little nightingale would like much bet- 
ter to sing in the cool, green trees, than in his 
close cage. I will let him fiy.” 

He did so. Oh, how the nightingale fluttered 
away; and how much lighter Otto’s heart telt. 
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The celebrated Gilbert West and Lord Lyt- 
tleton, both men of acknowledged talent, had 
received the principles of infidenty from a su- 
perticial view of the Scriptures. ‘hey agreed 
together to expose what they termed the iipos- 
ture of the Bible, and Mr. West chose the kes- 
urrection of Christ, and Lord Lyttleton the 
Conversion of St. Paul, as the subjects of their 
criticism, Both sat down to their respective 
tasks full of prejudice, and a contempt for Chris- 
tianity. But what was the result? ‘I'hey were 
both converted by their endeavors to overthrow 
the truth of the Scripture. ‘They came togeth- 
er, not, as they expected, to exult over an im- 
posture exposed tv ridicule, but to lament their 
former unbelief, and to congratulate each other 
that they had discovered the truth of revelation. 
‘hey published their inquiries, which form two 
of the most valuable treatises now existing, in 
favor of the truths of God’s word, one entitied 
“ Observations on the Conversion of St. Paul,” 
and the other, “ Observations on the Kesurrec- 
tion of Christ.” 

GOOD ADVICE FOR THE YOUNG. 

The pious Mr. Kettlewell, the day before his 
death, (April 12, 1695,) called to him his nephew 
John Danvil, a boy about fifteen years ot age, 
whom he had educated and brought up, and gave 
him the following good advice :—“ 1. T’o observe 
all the commandments of God, for he that break- 
eth one is guilty of the breach of all; for the 
wrath of God is revealed against all ungodliness. 
2. To despise and contemn the world—that is, 
let not the profits nor pleasure of it allure or 
tempt you; nor let fear of danger affright you 
from any christian duty; but have a pertect de- 
pendence upon God, for He is a kind, merciful, 
and a good God,—I have found him to be so. 
3. To be humble, mild, and meek, to have can- 
dor and charity.” Then he exhorted him from 
all vice—as from pride, passion, and dissimula- 
tion, hypocrisy, lying. Of which last, he said, 
“ do not tell a lie, no, not to save a world—nor 
to save your king, nor yourself.” 
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THE BEST PLANK. 


Mr. M’Laren and Mr. Gustard were both 
ministers of the Tolbooth Church, Edinburgh. 
When Mr. M’Laren was dying, Mr. G. paid him 
a visit, and put the question to him, “ What are 
you doing, brother?” His answer was, “I'll tell 
you what [ am doing, brother; I am gathering 
together all my prayers, all my sermons, all my 
good deeds, all iny ill deeds; and I am going to 
throw them all overboard, and swim to glory on 
the plank of free grace.” 

Sermons, prayers and good works, are all 
well in the place which God intended they 
should occupy, but they are worse than useless, 
they are actually ruinous, as a foundation to 
rest our hopes upon. It is one of the most im- 
portant doctrines of the Bible, that “by grace 
we are saved.” 














A GOOD TOAST. 

The following toast was given at a temper. 

ance dinner: “Revolutionary Army, and Co); 

Water Amy. The one drove the red coats froy 
the land, and the other the red noses.” 
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From the N. Y. Daily Tribune, 
STANZAS. 


Miss Mary 8. Dwieut, of Stockbridge, Ms 
one of the Teachers in the Albany Female Ac. 
demy, died suddenly in that city, Sabbath, Fe} 
23d, aged 23, and was brought to Stockbridge 
for interment. . is 


There came a bird of a silver tone— 
A bird of the early spring ; 

And he lighted down on a mossy stone 

In our burial ground ; and he sat alone, 

And, like pilgrim glad of his journey done, 
He folded his plumy wing. 

*Tis an ancient ground—our burial ground, 
And the dust is garnered there 

Of the red-brow’d chief, who crested and 

crowned, 

Once proudly trod in the vale around ; 

And his paler friend, who stooped and found 
His quiet bed to share. 


And the bird looked round on the field of the 
dead, 
As pensive and pondering long ; 
A ‘messenger-bird’—so my fancy said— 
From the ‘ spirit land ? and a halo shed 
A dewy light round his beauteous head, 
As thus he poured his song: 


Break ground again—break ground ; 
They bring to thee, oh Earth! another trust; 
‘Take the dear treasure to thy halls profouné- 
Dust back to dust. 


*Tis not the aged now 
That comes from weary wandering to thy rest; 
But one upon whose fair and cloudless brow 
No care hath pressed. 


The breezes of the vale 
Fanned the rich blossoms of her early years; 
But ah! their sweetness murmured not the tale 
Of death and tears. 


Bright was her sun of hope, 
And glad the promise of life’s primal spring; 
And round her heart the Virtues, blessed 
group, 
Grew clustering. 
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Oh, many sought to share 
The friendship of that young and guileless breast, 
And joyed to see the moral beauty there, 
Blessing and blessed. 


Gone hath her morning sun 
Down to Death’s billow ere it climbed to noon; 
Her palmer staff is laid; her journey done 
Soon—ah, too soon! 


Yet long and ever green 
As these tall mountains in their summer prime, 
Still shall she live in Memory’s brightest 
sheen, 
’ Undimmed by time. 


Bring her loved form to rest 
Beside her father in this hallowed spot, 
And near the ashes of a mother, blest, 
And unforgot. 


Break ground again—break ground! 
And lay her here, with hearts by sorrow riven; 
But know that o’er ye, as ye weep around, 
She smiles from Heaven. 
* * * * * 
And the mystic bird then ceased to sing, 
As he sat on the mossy stone; 
Then he spread once more his tinted wing, 
In the clear blue sky of that day of Spring, 
And I heard, as he vanished, like silver, ring 
His Jatest heavenly tone. 
Stoekbridge, March 1, 1845. E. W. B.C. 
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A SABBATH MORNING CALL. 


Wake, children, wake, the sun shines bright, 
And sheds o’er the meadows a beautiful light; 
From her grassy nest the lark has sprung, 
And her morning anthem has gaily sung. 
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Wake, children, wake, the night has gone, 





And the glory and splendor of day comes on; 
See, how the bright and brilliant beams 
With dazzling light through your casemet! 

stream. 


Wake, children, wake, ere prayer is said, 
And our father has blessed the morning bread; 

While I wait to call, time flies away, 

And morning’s dawn gives place to day. 





Wake, children, wake, the hour draws near, 
When we at the Sabbath School must appear; 

*T will grieve our teacher if we delay, 

Rise, rise, and let us haste away. 





Wake, children, wake, ’tis God’s own day, 
Ah, why do you trifle the moments away ? 

Tis the day when Jesus burst the tomb, 

With its deep stillness and mystic gloom. 


Wake, children, wake, there’s heav’n to gail” 

Where death cannot enter, nor grief, nor pain; | 

Ah! why do you linger on the road 
That leads us to glory and to God! ; 
[S. S. Advocate. | 
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